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DENMARK - KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


In millions of U.S. dollars unless otherwise stated (DKr 10.36 = 


US.$1.00)--see note. 


NATIONAL INCOME ACCOUNTS 
GDP at current prices 
GDP at constant (1983) prices 


Per Capita GDP, current prices, § 


Fixed Investment, current prices 
Private Disposable Net Income 
Private Net Savings, % of Income 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor Force (1,000) 
Unemployment Rate, % 
Industrial Sales Vol. (1980=100) 
Hours worked in Mfg. (1980=100) 
WAGES AND PRICES _ 
Hrly Wages in Mfg. (1980=100) 
Wholesale Prices (1980=100) 
Consumer Prices (1980=100) 
MONEY AND FINANCE 
Money Supply (M 1) 
Money Supply (M II) 
Net Budget Financing 
Discount Rate, $% 
Bond Rate, % 
Bank Lending Rate, % 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Foreign Exch. Reserves, Yr. End 
Government Foreign Debt, Yr. End 
Govt.Debt Service, 
Current Payments Deficit 
Trade Surplus, goods & services 
Debt Interest Payments Abroad 
Other Transfers, incl. Aid 
Commodity Exports (f.0.b.) 

U.S. Share 
Commodity Imports (c.i.f.) 

U.S. Share 


1983 


49,715 
49,715 
9,720 
8,221 
31,958 
15.6 


2,686 
ek Ode 
106 
94 


128 
134 
132 


13,218 
22,736 
5,098 
7,9 
14,4 
14.5 


3,611 
9,895 
1,573 
1,072 
1,293 
1,824 

541 


14,169 


1,032 
14,372 
774 


1984 


54,618 
51,637 
10,685 
9,751 
34,755 
EJse 


2,729 
10.1 
117 
98 


134 
144 
140 


15,606 
26,776 
3,846 
7.0 
14.0 
13.4 


3,543 
9,511 
2,460 
1,632 
1,052 
2,230 

454 
15,962 
1,535 
16,585 

861 
Dp = 


Change 
% 


-3.9 
56.4 
a2 .2 
-18.6 
22i3 
-16.2 
12.7 
48.7 
15.4 
11.2 


Projected 


1985P 


58,500 
52,900 
11,400 
11,250 
37,000 

14.7 


2,748 
9.1 
125 
104 


139 
148 
146 


18,000 
30,500 
3,140 
7.0 
11.8 
13.6 


4,300 
10,100 
1,836 
2,075 
875 
2,400 
550 
17,500 
1,700 
18,200 
1,200 


Main imports of U.S. origin products (Jan-Jun 1985): Machinery and 
equipment, including parts, $182 (of which EDP equipment $82); civil 
aircraft & parts, $99; military equipment, $54; coal/coke 867,000 
MT, $52; chemicals, $40; instruments and optical articles, $31; 
tobacco, $20; soybeans 43,300 MT, $12; feedstuffs, $11; raw furs, 
$10; plywood, 9,900 MT, $6; pancreas glands 1,773 MT, 66. 


NOTE: The above statistics, originally expressed in Danish currency, 
were converted at the average 1984 rate of Dkr.10.36 = $1 to 
preserve year-to-year comparability. For actual amounts in current 
dollar value multiply by conversion factors shown below: 
Actual exchange rate (Dkr.per $1) 9.14 10.36 
Conversion factor 1.094 1.00 


10.70 
0.9682 





SUMMARY 


Denmark's very strong growth rate--close to 4 percent in 1984--was 
reduced in the first half of 1985 by a severe winter followed by 
widespread work stoppages. Overall growth this year is thus 
unlikely to top 2.5 percent, but the economy gained momentum in the 
second half of the year, and next year's rate may again approach 4 
percent. Underlying the sustained growth rate is a steady expansion 
in non-farm business sectors, accompanied by a strong investment 
upturn. Public spending has been largely unchanged since 1983, and 
this restraint has led to a sharp reduction in the deficit on 
government budgets. The Government's consistent policies of 
exchange rate stability, incomes restraint, and fiscal control have 
brought inflation and interest rates down and have assisted 
production and employment, permitting a moderate but steady 
reduction of the unemployment rate to 9.1 percent by mid-1985. 


A slower rate of wage and price increases has made Danish exports 
more competitive but export gains have been limited by production 
losses during last winter and spring. This year's trade surplus 
will be reduced and the payments deficit will grow from 3 to 3.5 
percent of GDP. The current balance of payments is kept in the red 
by large interest payments on foreign debt. Reduced international 
interest rates and a cheaper dollar will mitigate this situation to 
some extent, but lasting improvement and eventual elimination of the 
imbalance will be contingent upon a further shift of resources to 
exporting or import-substituting industries, 


The strong dollar has hurt U.S. exports to Denmark, which fell from 
a peak of $1.5 billion in 1981 to below $900 million in 1983 and 
1984. With Danish exports to the United States rising to over $1.5 
billion in 1984, Denmark showed a rare surplus of close to $700 
million in the bilateral trade. This surplus may be short-lived. 
In the first half of 1985, U.S. exports recovered, helped by large 
coal and aircraft sales, and the deficit on trade with Denmark was 
reduced somewhat. Given a stable or declining dollar, U.S. sales 
should improve again in 1986 and Danish exports stabilize, 
permitting a further reduction of the deficit. 


Danish industries show growing interest in investing in the United 
States, with direct investment now approaching $500 million. 
Positive response to "Invest in the USA" seminars promises a 
continuation of this development. 





CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


SUSTAINED ECONOMIC EXPANSION: The very strong growth of the Danish 
economy--in 1984 at a rate close to 4 percent, two-thirds higher 
than the European average--was temporarily curtailed in the first 
half of 1985. An unusually severe winter stopped many construction 
projects and delayed the start of new ones. Widespread labor unrest 
following the Government's legislatively imposed settlement of the 
biennial nationwide labor contract caused further production losses 
in both industry and construction, and presumably also affected 
exports negatively. The overall growth rate for 1985 is thus 
unlikely to top 2.5 percent, only slightly above the predicted 
European average. The economy began to gain momentum again in the 
second half of the year, however, with the growth rate approaching 
last year's level. Official forecasts are that growth in 1986 again 
will be close to 4 percent. 


Although improved farm earnings and lower financing costs have 
stimulated farm investment, the steady expansion in the non-farm 
business sector, at stable annual rates of about 4 percent, is the 
principal factor behind the sustained overall growth rate. Public 
spending has been held at a largely unchanged level since 1983, 
although a rise in local government construction has been registered 
in 1985, 


CONSISTENT BUT CAUTIOUS POLICY CONSOLIDATES GOVERNMENT POSITION: 

The center-right Government has stuck to its guns with regard to its 
established policies of exchange rate stability, incomes restraint, 
and fiscal control. It has registered impressive results with 
regard to lower interest rates, a sharply reduced rate of 
inflation, and a very fast reduction of the budget deficit. The 
general government deficit (national and local consolidated budget) 
may actually be eliminated within the next year. 


These accomplishments notwithstanding, the recurring and growing 
external payments deficits cloud the picture of total success. 
Despite this remaining problem, the Government has so far chosen not 
to introduce measures to cut public and/or private consumption, 
because of the probable effect on growth and employment. 


The shares of GDP taken by private and public consumption are thus 
only yielding slowly, whereas investment, which bottomed in 1981 
with a 15 percent share of GDP, is now approaching 20 percent. This 
pattern leaves room only for a small surplus on foreign trade of 
less than 2 percent of GDP, not enough to finance interest payments 
abroad. The payments deficit therefore remains stubbornly at over 3 
percent of GDP. 
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While the Government's economic policies seem likely to bring the 
balance of payments into equilibrium over the medium- to long-term, 
rapid and drastic shifts of resources will be needed to attain the 
officially stated objective of eliminating the payments deficit by 
1988, 


CONTINUED REDUCTION IN INFLATION RATE: Inflation continues its 
downward trend. After an increase Of 6.3 percent in 1984 
(year-on-year), consumer prices are forecast to rise by 4.3 percent 
in 1985 and less than 2 percent in 1986. During the 1960s and the 
1970s the rate of inflation was markedly higher, but recent years' 
stringent incomes policy has effectively put a damper on wages and 
salaries. Wholesale prices rose very slightly in the first quarter 
of 1985 and have since been stable-or yielding. Consumer prices 
have been correspondingly stable since the second quarter and fell 
slightly in the third quarter. This trend is expected to continue 
due to the lower dollar and very modest developments in wages. 
Following government legislation in late March imposing meager 
two-percent limits on annual wage increases in both private and 
public sectors, wages and salaries have risen slowly. Danish 
exporters are expected to take full advantage of this, as their wage 
costs are rising at a slower pace than those of their international 
competitors. 


DANISH INTEREST RATES ON PAR WITH INTERNATIONAL RATES: The gap 
between Danish interest rates and key foreign rates has almost 
disappeared. The Danish bond rate was, until its peak in the fall 
of 1982, considerably higher than the average rate in countries with 
which Danish industry competes, but has since fallen some 9 percent. 
The average bond rate for 1985 is now estimated at 11.8 percent. 

The driving force behind this notable fall has been the Government's 
firm exchange rate policy and its continued liberalization of 
currency requlations. The central bank previously had held Danish 
rates well above foreign rates in order to protect foreign exchange 
reserves. With almost free capital movements allowed by the 
Government's liberalization measures, the bank was forced to let 
rates drop, using U.S. rates as benchmarks... A further drop will 
necessarily depend.on the future need for financing the balance of 
payments deficit. 


EMPLOYMENT CONTINUES STEADY RISE: Employment for 1985 as a whole 
will show a continued improvement, though more moderate than in 
1984, when over 50,000 new jobs were created. This year's job 
additions are estimated at 35-45,000. As public hiring is still 
frozen, the new jobs are almost all in the private sector. The 
inflow of new workers to the labor pool this year is much smaller 
than in 1984 and there will be a further decrease in unemployment. 
The Government predicts a drop in average unemployment of 25,000 
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from 1984 down to 250,000 persons, or from 10.1 to 9.1 percent of 
the labor force. Although employment growth for 1986 is currently 
predicted to be somewhat reduced, the unemployment rate is still 
expected to drop further to about 8.5 percent. 


BUSINESS INVESTMENT ON THE MOVE: Whereas public investment has 
risen only nominally in 1985, business investment sustained the 
strong growth from 1984. The considerable investment activity, 
prompted by higher profits, falling interest rates and slowly-rising 
wage costs, is seen in almost all business sectors, but most in 
industry. Agriculture and the energy sector have also picked up, 
and business investment for 1985 as a whole is forecast to be 18 
percent above the 1984 level in real terms. This trend is expected 
to carry over into 1986, although at a slower pace. Homebuilding 
has shown considerable improvement in the third quarter, but low 
activity in the first half of the year will probably reduce activity 
in 1985 by 5 percent in real terms compared with the previous year. 
Plant construction, on the other hand, has improved further, and the 
unemployment rate in the building sector is now as low as in the 
mid-1970s. Because of the bottleneck this has created in the 
building trades, with a consequent pressure on wages in that sector, 
the Government has announced its intention to impose restrictions on 
public building projects. 


TRADE CONDITIONS IMPROVING OVER THE YEAR: Danish industrial exports 
(excluding ships and aircraft) rose by 9 percent in real terms in 
1984, primarily due to a significant increase in exports to the 
United States. Results for the first half of 1985 were 
disappointing, however, reflecting both adverse international 
business conditions and the domestic labor market conflict, which 
brought large parts of the industrial sector to a virtual standstill 
for 3 weeks. The consequent production loss was estimated at 1-1.5 
percent (yearly basis). In the second half of 1985, export sales 
have increased due to improved competitiveness and a more favorable 
economic climate abroad, especially in West Germany and Norway. 
Official estimates indicate a rise in industrial exports of 5-6 
percent in 1985, 


Domestic demand did not slow as much as domestic production in the 
first 6 months, which led to some inventory reductions but also to 
higher imports of finished goods. Consumer imports, particularly of 
automobiles and other durables, were presumably also sustained by a 
shift in tax collection procedures. Repayment of about 8 billion 
kroner of surplus taxes for 1984 was advanced from the second to the 
first half of the year, and collection of unpaid tax balances 
advanced from Spring 1986 to Fall 1985. The resulting stimulus of 
consumer demand in the first half--and of consumer imports--will 
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thus be partly offset by demand restraints in the second half of the . 
year. Private consumption growth for the year thus should remain 
within the 1.5 to 2 percent range. 


Since July there has been virtually no rise in imports. As North 
Sea production of crude oil and natural gas continues its upward 
trend, energy imports needs will be further reduced. Consumer 
durable imports are also likely to stabilize with the falling rate 
of new residential building. The overall result will probably be a 
surplus on the trade and services balance this year of about 9 
billion kroner, with prospects of a significant improvement in 1986. 


INTEREST PAYMENTS KEEP THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS IN THE RED: The 
payments deficit, after a temporary reduction in 1983, reverted in 
1984 to its 1982 level of about 17 billion kroner, or about 3 
percent of GDP. With unchanged or even slightly reduced net 
earnings from foreign trade this year, the deficit will grow further 
to 20-22 billion, or 3.5 percent of GDP. Interest payments on the 
large and growing foreign debt are up from 23 billion kroner last 
year to 25 billion this year. Other transfers abroad, including 
development assistance, are also up, to close to 6 billion in 1985. 
Official development asssistance is being increased, according to a 
parliamentary decision, from 0.74 percent of GDP to 0.77 percent in 
1985 and 0.82 percent in 1986. This year's payments deficit will 
bring net foreign debt to about 240 billion kroner by the end of the 
year, close to 40 percent of GDP. Of the gross debt (excluding 
foreiqn exchange reserves estimated at 45 billion), government debt 
accounts for two-thirds, private debt for one-third. 


Pending a significant improvement in the foreign trade account in 
late 1985 and 1986, the payments deficit should be moderately 
reduced next year, despite a further increase in debt interest 
payments. These could be mitigated, however, by lower international 
interest rates and a further drop in the dollar rate. About half of 
Denmark's foreign debt is still in dollars, although the proportion 
has been reduced the past year. 


Financing the recurring deficits so far has presented no problems. 
In 1985, official net borrowing has actually been quite limited, but 
the Kingdom has exploited favorable market conditions to convert 
rather large amounts of loans to softer terms. Large private 
capital inflows obviated the need for official borrowing. Private 
inflows were about equally divided between foreign portfolio 
investment in Denmark, especially in krone-denominated government 
bonds, and financial loans taken abroad by Danish business. With 
the continued liberalization of capital movements and growing 
confidence in the stability of the Danish krone, it has become 
natural for Danes to turn to competitive foreign markets for 
financing, 
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IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


U.S.-DANISH TRADE, A NEW TURN UNDERWAY?: In the last 3 years, U.S. 
sales to Denmark have suffered as the steady increase in the value 
of the U.S. dollar (from a 1982 low of $1 = Dkr. 7.28 to a peak in 
early 1985 of $1 = Dkr. 12.43) has reduced the U.S. competitive 
position in the Danish market. Following an all-time high of §1.5 
billion in 1981, U.S. sales fell below $900 million in both 1983 and 
1984, a drop in market share from almost 9 percent to 5.2 percent. 
Despite the continued strength of the U.S. dollar in the first half 
of 1985, U.S. sales performed better than expected and went up by 23 
percent over the same period last year to $549 million, equivalent 
to a market share of 6.5 percent. This development was supported by 
a recovery in U.S. coal sales and large sales of aircraft; these two 
products alone account for more than §110 million of total sales. 
U.S. exports to Denmark of other commodities were relatively 

stable. The decline in the late 1985 in the U.S. dollar to Dkr 
9.60, a level last touched in April 1984, is likely to assist a 
recovery in U.S. sales in general. 


On the Danish export side, sharp increases in Danish exports to the 
United States (about 50 percent in both 1983 and 1984) raised their 
value to an all time high of almost $1.5 billion in 1984. The rate 
of increase in the first half of 1985 slowed to about 16 percent in 
Danish kroner terms (a stabilization in dollar terms). Since 1983 
Danish exports to the United States have been strongly assisted by 
increased sales of ships and windmills, which together during that 
period added close to §500 million'to Danish sales. Ship sales 
included a series of container vessels for the U.S. Navy's Rapid 
Deployment Force and for private U.S. interests, including a large 
passenger vessel, placed under Panamanian registry, worth $150 
million. Sales are unlikely to be maintained at present levels. 


Assuming a stable or declining dollar, U.S. sales to Denmark should 
continue to improve in 1986, and Danish exports to the United States 
should stabilize at the present level for the remainder of 1985-.and 
in 1986, further reducing or eliminating the large U.S. deficit in 
its trade with Denmark, developed since 1983. Until that year the 
United States maintained a surplus, which in the 10-year period 
1973-1982 totaled more than $2 billion. In 1983 the surplus shifted 
in favor of Denmark, rising from $250 million that year to close to 
$700 million in 1984. Because of skewed delivery times for certain 
big-ticket items such as ships and aircraft, the Danish surplus was 
reduced in the first half of 1985 to less than $200 million. It may 
approach $500 million for the year as a whole. 
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UPS AND DOWNS IN U.S. SALES, BUT MOSTLY UPS: Imports of U.S. origin 
products, of which about 25 percent are reexports from countries 
other than the United States (and thus not reflected in U.S. export 
statistics for Denmark), rose 42 percent to over 6 billion kroner in 
the first half of 1985 (23 percent in dollar value). Sales of 
aircraft added about $80 million to U.S. exports and a recovery in 
U.S. sales of steam coal, another $32 million. A decline in U.S. 
sales of traditional agricultural products. such as soybeans, oil 
meal and cakes, and grains has been partly offset by increased sales 
of fertilizers and citrus pulp. Imports of raw materials and 
semi-manufactures for industry, which account for close to one-third 
of total U.S. sales, remained stable. With a 10 percent increase to 
about $100 million, U.S. capital equipment sales (excluding parts) 
retained its already strong 12 percent import market share. Half of 
these sales are EDP equipment. The United States has never attained 
any significant share of the Danish consumer goods market, including 
automobiles, and the U.S. share is less than 3 percent of this §4 
billion import market. 


BLEAK OUTLOOK FOR AGRICULTURAL RAW MATERIALS: Following a record 
harvest in 1964, Danish imports of agricultural raw materials 
declined in 1985. These imports account for 5 percent of total 
Danish imports or about $1 billion annually. The U.S. share of 
agricultural imports has declined in recent years, from over 9 
percent in 1983 to less than 7 percent this year, due primarily to 
displacement of imports by indigenous production assisted by the 
EC's market mechanisms. Prospects are not bright for an improvement 
in U.S. sales. The most important U.S. exports are soybeans for 
processing and feedstuffs--soybean oil cakes and meal, corn gluten 
feed, and citrus pulp. In recent years U.S. soybean sales, and 
Danish soybean imports in general, have been: substituted by domestic 
production of rapeseed and field peas. U.S. sales will probably 
stabilize at the present 100,000 tons annually compared with about 
200,000 tons a few years ago. U.S. oil meal and cakes are meeting 
strong international price competition and supplier countries shift 
rapidly. A sharp drop in the first half of :1985 in U.S. oil 
meal/cake sales in an otherwise stable market was partly: offset by a 
recovery in sales of citrus pulp, which rose about :$1 million to 
$2.5 million. Corn gluten feed from the United States maintains its 
stable 90 percent share: of imports, -but: in’ a*declining market; 
imports from the United States this year will probably drop to about 
40,000 tons, a decline of 20 percent compared with'1984. 


DANISH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION IS HIGHLY IMPORT DEPENDENT: Over half 
the value of Danish industral production represents largely imported 
raw materials, semimanufactures, components, parts, and fuels. These 
products account for over 50 percent of total Danish imports or 
close to $10 billion annually (fuels alone for about $3 billion). 
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The increase in Danish industrial production, by volume 10 percent 
in 1984, continued into 1985, albeit at the slower rate of about 4 
percent. This led to a corresponding 4 percent increase in imports 
of raw materials and semimanufactures. The United States supplies 
close to 6 percent of these imports. U.S. sales in the first half 
of 1985 rose 13 percent to $200 million. More than 40 percent of 
U.S. sales, or $80 million, are parts, components and accessories 
for machinery and equipment, including EDP and transport equipment. 
U.S. components for the electronics industry--microcircuits and 
semiconductors mostly--hold a stable market share of over 25 percent 
of these imports, which are likely to increase over 20 percent to 
$100 million in 1985. Another important U.S. export is raw tobacco, 
of which the U.S. supplies more than 50 percent of the almost 15,000 
tons imported annually. At present U.S. plywood sales are down due 
to tough price competition from Canadian and Soviet suppliers, and 
the U.S. share of this $25 million market has dropped from 56 
percent in 1984 to about 33 percent in the first half of 1985. In 
order to take advantage of the limited duty-free EC quota on 
plywood, Danish importers usually cover more than two-thirds of 
their requirements in the first 6 months of the year. A recovery in 
U.S. plywood sales is thus unlikely before early 1986. 


U.S. EDP EQUIPMENT SUPPLIERS BENEFIT FROM INVESTMENT BOOM: Capital 
equipment imports (excluding parts and transport equipment) account 
for 10 percent of total Danish imports or about §1.8 billion. 
Industrial capital investments, which rose 10 percent in real terms 
in 1984, appear likely to increase by another 18 percent in 1985. 
Despite the effect of the high value of the dollar, U.S. exporters 
also benefited from the rise in industrial investment; their share 
of capital equipment imports has in fact increased, and is now 
stable at 12 percent--equal to projected U.S. sales in 1985 of over 
$200 million. The strong U.S. market position has been preserved 
primarily by large EDP equipment sales. Today half of the U.S. 
capital equipment sales are EDP equipment and the share is 
increasing steadily. U.S. EDP equipment sales rose in the first half 
of 1985 by more than 45 percent (30 percent in dollar values) to $50 
million, and the U.S. share of EDP imports rose to 32 percent 
compared with 25 percent in 1984. Imports of other U.S. capital 
equipment are divided equally between electrical and non-electrical 


machinery and equipment. The U.S. share of such imports is about 8 
percent, 


The United States remain the leading supplier of aircraft to 
Denmark, but has never gained more than a marginal share of other 
elements of the Danish transport equipment market. General Motors' 
and Ford's European automobile plants, on the other hand, account 
for close to one-third of all Danish automobile sales. 
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PROSPECTS ARE GOOD FOR A RECOVERY IN U.S. COAL SALES: Danish steam 
coal imports are stable at 10 million tons annually, but there have 
been sharp ups and downs in U.S. sales in recent years. From a 
market share of close to 40 percent in 1981, the U.S. share fell to 
7 percent in 1984. U.S. sales yielded to competitive imports from 
Poland, South Africa and Australia, which together supplied close to 
80 percent of coal imports in 1984. In the first half of 1985, 
however, the U.S. share rose to 17 percent of the 4.6 million tons 
imported, and prospects are good for a further improvement. At 
present strong political pressure is building up in the Danish 
parliament to accelerate the phase-out of coal purchases from South 
Africa, now scheduled for 1990. U.S. coal sales would probably 
benefit if a ban on South African coal were introduced, 


NORTH SEA OIL AND GAS DEVELOPMENTS, SECOND ROUND OPENED: In 1985 
Danish North Sea oil and gas production will increase to about 4.4 
million tons oil equivalents (mtoe) or double the 1983 production. 
Natural gas came on stream in late 1984 and supplies will rise to 
1.6 billion cubic meters (cbm) in 1985 and to 2.5 billion cbm in 
1986. This is the total annual amount which government-owned DONG 
has contracted for with Danish Underground Consortium (DUC), the 
only present producer. Possible increases in domestic contracts and 
in export contracts with Sweden and West Germany are likely to 
trigger a demand for larger supplies. Production of gas could easily 
be increased by DUC above the annual quantity contracted for, and 
the natural gas distribution net is prepared for an expansion, if 
necessary, to an annual capacity of 8-9 billion cubic meters. Oil 
production in 1985 will increase to 2.75 million tons or 20 percent 
over the 1984 production. Based on present finds and a planned 
expansion of existing fields, oil production is expected to exceed 4 
million tons in 1987. In 1984 indigenous production of oil and gas 
accounted for 14 percent of total Danish energy consumption. By 
1987 production will equal 40 percent of energy consumption. Most 
of the licensees from the first concession round in 1984 initiated 
exploration in 1985. Two drillings, one offshore and one onshore, 
produced traces of hydrocarbons, but evaluation is still pending. 
The Government in late July opened its second concession round, 
which covers about 38,600 square miles onshore as well as offshore. 


The deadline for submitting license applications was November 15, 
1985, 


LARGE U.S.-DANISH TRADE IN SERVICES: Services play an important 
role in U.S.-Danish trade relations. The most important trades are 
shipping, aviation, tourism, insurance, banking, telecommunications, 
and computer data services. Danish participation in U.S. shipping 
earns §800-900 million a year, more than one-third of total Danish 
shipping earnings, and some 50 percent or about $500 million of 
liner earnings alone. A recent Danish submission to GATT of a 
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"National Study of the Services Sector" suggested a U.S. share of 
close to 30 percent of Danish service imports, and a corresponding 
share of Danish service exports. These figures appear greatly 
over-estimated, as they are based primarily on the total of dollar 
payments rather than on an assessment of the country of origin or 
destination. 


POSITI VE TRENDS IN DANISH DIRECT INVESTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES: 
The value of Danish direct investment in the United States is now 
approaching $500 million. Successful "Invest in the USA" seminars 
arranged by the American Embassy in Copenhagen in 1983 and 1984 
produced excellent responses from Danish firms. It is estimated 
that almost half of the 100 attending Danish companies have or will 
implement their U.S. investment plans. Although most of these 
involve relatively small scale investment, two Danish firms alone 
accounted for investments totaling $200 million in 1984/85. The 
large increases in Danish exports to the United States in recent 
years have created growing interest among Danish firms in investing 
in the United States for the purpose of exploiting already 
established markets for their products. 


SIGNIFICANT U.S. EXPORT POSSIBILITIES 


Advanced telecommunications equipment. Electronic components and 
testing equipment. Decentralized electronic data processing 
equipment. CAD/CAM equipment. Industrial process control equipment. 








